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If I were to strike one month from the 
calender it would most assuredly be March. 
Why not add on a few more days to the more 
pleasant months - May, June or October - 
and just fotget March? On the 7th I was 
hospitalized and the agony I went through 
was only tempered by the resultant ecstasy 
shown through the deep concern of devoted 
pupils and beloved friends by their gifts 
of flowers, cards and visits. I do not 
think that Passavant Hospital ever,saw 
so many flowers in one room. Unfortu¬ 
nately, my first week in traction was a 
lost week as I was unconscious most of 
the time. They eased up the sedation 
long enough for me to sign permission to 
operate and for that agony of agonies - 
the mylogram X-rays which pin point the 
trouble. They operated on the 15tn and 
removed a disc in the lower back but that 
was less painful than the leg spasms in 
the right leg. I had hypos until I was 
black and blue, followed by tylonol and 
the miracle drug for me was the Valium 
which eased the spasms. Everyone has 
at sometime had a cramp or charley horse, 
easily taken care of by an ice pak - but 
with a muscle spasm you are helpless. I 
was released from the hospital on April 
5th and as nice and pleasant as Passavant 
wds with their wonderful and kind staff - 
I was happy to leave even if very frigh¬ 
tened on the prospect of moving about 
the city on a cane. 

During my third week in the hospital, 
Mr. Stone’s favorite cousin, Virginia 
Watson, was rushed to the hospital in 
Milwaukee and was in a comma for a 
short time. A forced breathing machine 
brought her back for a short time but on 
Thursday at 4:30 she passed away. This, 
on top of being saddled with the teaching 
and the Sunday rehearsals added greatly 
to Stone’s woes. However, he did nobly 
and Sheila and Julie took over the 
Saturday of the funeral. The following 
week Sheila was deeply concerned about 


tier Mother ! s health and on the 10th her 
mother underwent serious surjury. At 
the present writing she is doing well. 

To say that March was not a good month 
is the understatement of the year. 

* * * ife # * 

In the summer of 1965 a shy young 
girl came to our school from Greenville, 
South Carolina. She had been a member 
of the local ballet. A very special in¬ 
telligence made the girl realize that 
what she had learned was nil and asked 
to be put. in every beginner and inter¬ 
mediate class. During that six weeks 
she improved tremendously. She went 
home determined to finish her school in 
a hurry and return, which she did in 
1969. Last year she appeared in the 
Spring concert of 1971 as a soloist. 

We felt that she of all the girls and 
boys that went to New York to study 
that summer, she alone was ready to go. 

Two months ago she was signed by 
Jaap Flier for the Netherlands Dance 
Theatre for immediated rehearsal in 
Netherlands. Just recently she appeared 
here only in "Carmina Barana", naturally, 
so new in the company but she stood up 
well in the Company in the very difficult 
choreography, lifts and all, in a company 
where there really is no corps. That 
girl is KAREN TIMS and Is now on a tour to 
Australia, Bali, through the orient ending 
up next spring in Greece. We of course, 
are very proud of her. Recently, two 
other girls of last spring s concert are- 
being taken into the Joffrey’s second com¬ 
pany. They are JORENE HOLAS and LAUREN 
ROUSE. They too were soloists in that 
spring concert. 

For the record - the much publicized 
picture, used by the Ruth Page Foundation 
of DOLORES LIPINSKI with STEVE PRIMIS 
almost blotted out in the background, is 
actually a picture of a dance choreograhei 
by BENTLEY.STONE to Glazanouv music which 






they danced at the Interlochen Dance Camp 
a few years back. 

"MANY ARE CALLED BUT FEW ARE CHOSEN” 

Matthew 22*14. 

Yes, many study bit few are chosen to 
enter the profession of dance. It matters 
not, really, that they become dancers but 
the truth remains that it is an important 
part of their lives. They become a more 
rounded person and live a fuller and 
richer life. We never seem to lose con¬ 
tact with former students and are happy 
at their successes in other professions; 
of tern we direct them in these x*ays. How 
is this for an assortment? HENRY SWISKO, 
an executive for US Steel? LOUIS YETTER, 
a teacher for under privileged children 
in California? JOHH KELLER, teacher of 
philosophy at Stanford University: RAY 
ROITMAN, teacher for backward children 
at Sullivan High School* HERBERT CURTIS, 
Math teacher and the University of 
Illinois; MURIEL BACCIOCCO, also a Math 
teacher- ELISSA QUEYQUEY WHITE, Dance 
therapy at Bronx Hospital in New York* 

DEAN DIGGINS, psychology professor: 

ANITRA EARLE, music critic in San 
Francisco; WILLIAM MALONEY, teacher of 
English and Drama* DONNA MILLS, an actress; 
VIRGINIA DONALDSON, publicity manager for 
the New York City'Ballet* MEL SPINNEY, 
house manager at the Ivanhoe Restaurant - 
we could go on and on. 

* A A A A A 

At an early age it seemd I was des¬ 
tined to become a teacher of something. 

If I had not ended up a teacher of dance, 
it could have been florticulture, medicine, 
animal husbandry, research or a dozen other 
subjects. I never lacked interests. 

Now, I marvel at my nerve on my first 
venture in teaching dance. I was employed 
as the manager of a Floral store in Boise 
Idaho when I hacame aware of an empty loft 
space in a nearby building that could be 
suitable for a dance studio. It mattered 
not to me that I knew little - I knew 
those around me knew less. I had had a 
couple of years of basic ballet in 
Helena Montana under a pupil of the 
Vestoff-Serova School in New York. I 
was an excellent ballroom dancer and 
had knowledge of fold and square dance 
as well. In collaboration with the local 


Spanish Dance teacher we gave recitals. I 
was 20 years old at the time. 

Today - 49 years later, after a long 
career in the profession I look back at 
rewarding and amusing experiences. During 
my entire career I had always been a 
student, performer, teacher and choreo¬ 
grapher at the sametime. 

I arrived in Chicago in July of 1927 
to study ballet seriously at the Adolph 
Bolm School of Ballet. When my money 
ran out which was alarmingly soon, I 
was put on a working scholarship and had 
many duties about the school. One day 
Mr. Bolm wanted me to observe a demon¬ 
stration baby class taught by a young 
man, named Shepard. Shepard was about my 
age (24) and I thought was ridiculously 
silly with the children, playing at 
being the wind, swaying trees, flowers, 
birds and bees and other crawling creatur 
We were informed that this was creative 
and the only way to interest a child in 
ballet. Later Mr. Bolm asked what I 
thought of it and wondered if I would 
care to take over the class. I said 
that I would but could not crawl around 
on my knees acting like a demented five 
year old. I did take over the class, 
treating them like adults and we got 
along famously. In this class were 
SHIRLEY GOTTLIEB, SONA OSATO, BEATRICE 
LEVIN and AVIVA SORKIN. After I 
joined the Opera Ballet Berenice Holmes 
took over the class. 

One of my early ventures in teaching 
in Chicago was for a Teacher of Spanish 
Dance at State and Van Buren. This 
teacher came to town knowing a half 
dozen dances and had a promoting husband 
Palmer by name. He canvassed the Polish 
neighborhhods for pupils, requiring 
contracts and promising careers. One 
day I was asked to take a small child, 
age 6, for a daily private ballet 
lesson which I refused thinking it 
too much for so young a child. At any 
rate the Spanish teacher took her on 
adding an acrobatic lesson as well. 

Their reason was they were determined 
to have a child in the Christmas show 
at the Chicago Theatre. In the mean¬ 
time, I left the school and about a 
year later met the mother of the child 
and asked how she was. She then told 
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me that the child had died scon after the 
Chicago Theatre performance and an autopsy 
showed a greatly enlarged heart. While 
at that school I did have one of the first 
all male ballet classes in the city. From 
that group were DAVID AKDAR who went into 
the movies and did bit parts for years. 
ALFRED FLOYD, administer*s son later had 
his own school in Chicago. JERRY BURKE, 
had a fair career as a tap dancer and later 
had his own school near San Francisco. 

Also in that group was VYTS BELIAJUS who 
became a folk dance authority writing 
several books on the subject. 

Before Mr. Stone and I organized our 
own school in the early 40*s we both 
taught more or less all over town: Like 
traveling salesmen. In the early 30’s 
Mr. Stone taught in Oak Park, Berwyn, 

Cicero and Riverside. Later I joined 
him at the Mary Kane School in Oak Park 
where I taught for 7 years and he for 10. 
Mildred Prchl in Berwyn had a more 
interesting school but not as large and 
I occasionally substituted for Stone 
when he had an engagement. In the spring 
we choreographed many dances for her 
recital. In the school at the ime were 
JOHN KRIZA and HOWARD SPERLING (later 
to become known as NIKITA TALIN). I 
can still see Kriza in a Russion dance 
I choreographed for him in which he 
did about the fastest chainne turns I've 
ever seen. He also did a sailor dance 
arranged by Stone which came long before 
Fancy Free to Tansman Music. 

The Oak Park School began to occupy more 
of our time and one season there with six 
teachers the school enrollment was 900. I 
struggled with the beginner classes out of 
which came DOROTHY HILL (now a teacher at 
the Manhattan School of Dance in New York) 
and BETTY BRAMHALL, a sad case of a very 
talented girl with a demanding European 
father, a musician in the Opera orchestra. 
The moment Betty became of age she ran 
away and got married. Years later she 
came in for a visit and the thought of 
what she had left brought bitter tears 
to her eyes. BETSY ROSS, JEAN D0VELL. 
BILLY JONES, PATSY SHAY, BERNADINE OATES, 
JACKIE DRUE were in our classes in this 
time. JOHN KRIZA soon followed us to 
Oak Park. Betsy had a considerable career 
in the musicals "Oklahoma" and "Carousel" 


now is an interior designer. Jean after 
a short run in "Lute Song" with Mary Marti 
joined Ballet Theatre and her first sea¬ 
son brought her to London. An illness 
affecting the changing of weight-varying 
from 10 to 15 pounds in a days time neces¬ 
sitated her early retirement from dance. 
Patsy was an exhibition ballroom pupil 
of mine: a lovely red head and a very 
good ballroom dancer that I was able to 
place with the team Manya & Drigo at 
the Palmer House. Teh teams name was 
changed to Manya & Doree and apparently 
Manya was too romantically inclined for 
his partners because the last I heard 
of Patsy she was singing " Ado Annie" 
in "Oklahoma". Both Bernadlne and 
Jackie married and had families.Billy's 
life proved to be tragedy.Billy was the 
first boy who began with us completely and 
he had great promise until a football 
coach talked him into the team - in no 
time his body changed from an aesthetic 
youth into a mass of muscles. However, 
he remained interested in dance and when 
drafted into the Navy he looked forward 
to the time he could return to dance. 

He went through all the great sea battles 
of the South Pacific unscathed and on 
his return trip home fell down an open 
hatch and shattered both hands and arms. 
We never saw him again - no doubt crest 
fallen at having to choose another career 
a plumber. Billy’s younger brother, 
FREDDIE, also a dance student had a burn¬ 
ing desire at the age of six to be a 
priest. At this he never wavered and in 
the early 50's we heard his first mass 
in Oak Park. 

Very often those who did not go into 
dance were as interesting to a teacher 
as those that did. Certainly their rea¬ 
son was not because of the lack of talent 
but often just one of life’s cruel 
tricks. The biological urge takes many 
of the girls, change in the family's 
income or moving to another area, ill¬ 
ness, or some quirk beyond the control 
of any human stymies many careers. 

Duxiflg the 40*s we had. a little Ital¬ 
ian waif that took possession of all our 
hearts. MARIE GUERRERE had an emotional 
irresponsible mother > a father who was 
a taxi cab driver and most of her care 
came from a friend who she called her 
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Aunt, of no relation, but she too was 
dram to this adorable child. Not at 
all pretty, but could easily have been 
taken for a Gypsy child. Our studio 
became her home and she was an important 
part of our groeing up period in Chicago 
dance. After high school she went to 
New York and worked at the Radio City 
Music Hall for a couple, of years. She 
began to have severe headaches and upon 
a medical examination a brain tumor was 
found. Not yet of age, her mother re¬ 
fused to sanction an operation. She 
ms not able to continue work,came home, 
could not hold a job because of memory 
failure. She would come to the studio 
and talk pathetically for hours* a 
tragic figure who refused and kind of 
help one might offer her. The day she 
became of age she went to New York, 
alone, and demanded the operation. She 
died on the operating table. The Radio 
City Music Hall and the girls paid all 
medical expenses and for the funeral. 

At the funeral the hysterics and wailing 
of the mother was absure considering 
her treatment of Marie during her life. 
She later sued the Music Hall. Sometime 
after the funeral the Aunt told us that 
they had known when she was a child that 
cancer was prevalent in her body. 

During the years at the Stevens 
Building and the Grand Theatre we had 
a following of professionals in our 
classes. It was about the time 
Vaudeville and night clubs were suf¬ 
fering their dying gasps. EDDIE NOLL, 
a dance director and BYRON KAYE, an 
exhibition ballroom dancer fussed and 
fumed after class when 10 year old 
Bill Reilly got combinations they had 
trouble with. Two wonderful guys 
GEORGE & GENE BERNARD, one of the first 
teams to do record imitations struggled 
through classes often upsetting classes 


with their bursts of humor. LEOLITA, 
a bright-eyed and vivacious Spanish dancer 
from the west coast was also an excellent 
ballet dancer. Little JACKIE WARNER, a 
rookie at Fort Sheridan, who dried his 
tights on the coffee urn in the canteen, 
had the world's tightest tendons and 
an adorable punch-drunk sense of humor. 

ADA LEONARD, the leader of a famous 
girl's band and LYNNE O'NEILL, the garter 
girl, added glamour to our classes. 

JANICE RULE with the luscious peach 
complexion graced the classes until she 
left with "High Button Shoes". BILL 
GARY & ESTELLE SLOAN, both major tap 
specialists, were in the school. I 
did considerable routining for ESTELLE 
SLOAN, HARBERS & DALE, MAURICE & MARYA 
and a gorgeous giant blond billed simply 
as "ANNETTE". I did two routines for 
the latter, one with a large fan and the 
other with a huge cape which she had 
great success with. The news got 
around that I could make anyone look 
like a dancer even if they were not - 
then I balked and did no more. During 
this period MR. STONE spent four long 
years in the Air Force. I foolishly 
enlisted in the 108th General Hospital 
Unit from Loyola University. Too old 
for any useful service I left the ser¬ 
vice and went into a defense plant. 

This bit of reminiscing got a bit 
out of hand and will have to be con¬ 
tinued in the next issue of the Bulletin. 


* * * * ife 
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